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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 1 



STRATTON D. BROOKS 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 



At the outset I wish to distinguish between vocational place- 
ment and vocational guidance. By vocational placement I mean 
fitting a job to the attainments that a boy now has. By voca- 
tional guidance I mean fitting a boy to a job that he will at some 
future time be able to fill, if he follows the course of instruction 
outlined by his vocational adviser. Vocational placement finds 
a job now better fitted to the boy's present attainments than he 
would otherwise be likely to find. Vocational guidance fits the 
boy for a better job in the future by training the boy along the 
lines of his greatest aptitudes and opportunities. Both consider 
the boy's abilities; one for the purpose of making the best pos- 
sible present use of them ; the other with a view to giving them 
additional development, in order to secure in the future a still 
greater use of them. It is this latter phase of vocational guid- 
ance that is discussed here. 

Educational methods and educational machinery are being 
overhauled in the light of a new purpose, namely, the more 
specific preparation of pupils for particular vocations in life. 
The most important immediate effect of the movement for in- 
dustrial education has been to move forward suddenly the time 
of choice, and it is this necessity to choose early a definite career 
that renders desirable a consideration of vocational direction. 

The schools of the past have presented the same type of edu- 
cation for all pupils, and vocational direction consisted mainly 
in advising a boy to take or not to take additional education. 
But under the new conditions, vocational direction will not only 
be concerned with advising a boy to take additional education, 
but with deciding what particular kind of additional education 

1 Read at the First National Conference on Vocational Guidance, Boston, 
November, 1910. 
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he should take in order to be of greatest service to himself and 
to the community. 

Formerly, a teacher might with a clear conscience advise a 
boy to take a high-school course or go to college even to prepare 
for medicine or law, for the education offered in high school or 
college was so general in character and so wide of application 
that, whatever the boy's future vocation, he was almost sure to 
succeed better in it because of his extended training. Further- 
more, the final entry into the medical school or the law school 
came at so late a date that any change of interest or error in the 
estimate of the boy's ability had time to show itself. But he 
who in these days of special education advises a boy to enter 
some particular trade and selects for him a course of study 
restricted to the practical elements of that trade may not give 
advice lightly, for the possibilities of error are increased a hun- 
dredfold, while the possibilities of correcting an error, if made 
are almost non-existent. 

The new element in the situation and the one that causes the 
chief difficulty, because of the establishment of specific indus- 
trial schools, is that the avowed purpose of industrial education 
is to prepare for a specific end, and in order to be valuable and 
effective to that end it must be restrictive in nature. Cultural 
education is criticized because, though good, it is not good for 
anything particular, while industrial education is praised be- 
cause it is not only good, but good for something. When con- 
sidered from the point of view of vocational advice, however, 
the chief trouble is that industrial education, though good for 
something, is only good for some one thing, and in proportion 
as it succeeds, it limits for the boy or girl who received it the 
possibility of success in any other line of endeavor. He who 
enters upon a successful industrial training, especially of the 
lower and more specific type, becomes by that very education 
less fitted for entrance upon a different work. In case events 
show that the boy is not qualified for the work selected, there 
is little opportunity to correct the error. To advise a boy to 
take up a restrictive educational course is a matter requiring 
much graver consideration than to advise him to take a non- 
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restrictive course, and vocational direction, therefore, attains an 
importance that it has not hitherto had. 

The chief motto of vocational direction in the past has been, 
"Aim at the highest." There are those who call our present 
educational system a failure on the ground that we have at- 
tempted to educate every boy to become a president of the 
United States. But the man who should seriously criticize the 
school for stating as its aim the education of presidents would 
fail to recognize that the statement is but the embodiment of 
the general principle that every boy shall have the incentive and 
the opportunity to reach the highest development of which he is 
capable. It will be unfortunate indeed when American educa- 
tion ceases to encourage everyone to take active part in demo- 
cratic citizenship and to feel honored by the opportunity to 
render public service. It is undoubtedly true that intellectual 
superiority has received greater recognition in the schools than 
mechanical skill ; but it is also true that the same difference has 
existed in the world at large, and that it will probably continue 
to exist. 

Today we face a new situation. The demand for more 
skilful workmen is upon us, and the people are asking the 
schools to solve the question. What I want to keep clearly in 
mind, however, is that this ought not to be a demand for a 
substitute education but for a supplementary education; that 
the error of the school in the past in pointing every pupil 
toward academic callings would be even worse repeated, if it 
should now attempt to place every boy in a mechanical trade. 

There is less danger to society from men who have aimed 
high and failed because of their own lack of ability than there is 
from able and ambitious men who writhe under an apparently 
unjust discrimination of society that gives greater rewards to 
other men naturally no more richly endowed. 

But whether we favor or disapprove, it seems evident that 
industrial education will go forward and that in the larger 
cities, at least, separate schools will undoubtedly be established, 
wherein each class of pupils may receive whatever type of ele- 
mentary industrial instruction the combined wisdom of the citi- 
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zens, the school committee, and the teachers determine to be best 
suited to the purpose in hand. The introduction of separate 
schools will bring upon the American people a new and serious 
problem, namely, the necessity of an early choice of a vocation. 
Reliable information and competent advice must be furnished, 
both to children and to adults, showing what vocations are open 
to children, what conditions prevail in each, and what the re- 
wards of success may be. 

In view of these needs, we have been endeavoring in Boston 
to establish vocational direction on a satisfactory foundation. 
I wish to state briefly what has been attempted. 

Boston is fortunate in having a group of liberal-minded men 
and women through whose generosity the Vocation Bureau has 
been established and maintained. The Boston School Com- 
mittee has invited the co-operation of the Vocation Bureau and 
the director of this Bureau has worked hand in hand with the 
Vocation Direction Committee of the Public Schools — a com- 
mittee appointed by the superintendent and consisting of mas- 
ters and submasters in the Boston Schools. Among the many 
activities of the Vocation Bureau, I mention three: first, the 
investigation of conditions in the trades and businesses of 
Boston. The Bureau has undertaken to prepare material for the 
use of pupils, parents, and vocational counselors that will fur- 
nish the best available information with reference to the voca- 
tional opportunities that exist in Boston. Second, the vocation 
Bureau is conducting in one of the public-school buildings a 
school for vocational counselors wherein teachers and others 
who are interested in this important work may prepare them- 
selves for the better performance of their important tasks. 
Third, the Vocation Bureau has brought about a co-operation 
of effort whereby various organizations have undertaken to per- 
form needed services without duplication of effort. 

An important part of the question of vocational selection is 
the amount of interest and attention that parents must give. 
To this problem of arousing an interest in parents, the School 
and Home Association has agreed to devote especial attention. 
By means of discussions before the Parents' Associations of 
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which it is composed, this society will be able to do much to 
create a widespread and intelligent interest in the problem. 

It is necessary also that accurate information be gathered 
with reference to the specific instruction offered in day and even- 
ing schools both public and private. The Women's Municipal 
League has undertaken to collect this information and to set it 
forth definitely and concisely in the form of printed charts. 

To the work of giving vocational advice to girls who have 
left school, the Girls' Trade Education League will give special 
attention. 

In the schools themselves many things have been done at the 
suggestion of the Committee on Vocational Direction, chief among 
which is the appointment in each high school and elementary 
school of one or more vocational counselors. These counselors 
have been selected by the principals with reference to their inter- 
est in the work of vocational direction, their skill in determining 
the abilities and possibilities of the children, and their willing- 
ness to devote extra time to acquiring information and perfecting 
themselves for the successful performance of their duties. Meet- 
ings of these counselors have been held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problems of vocational direction and considering 
how best to minimize its dangers and increase its beneficial re- 
sults. Most of them are now taking a course of instruction 
arranged by the Vocation Bureau wherein they may be even 
more efficiently prepared for the work of directing pupils wisely. 
As an illustration of the w'ork of these vocational counselors the 
following will serve : 

Last June twice as many elementary-school graduates as 
could be admitted elected the High School of Commerce and the 
High School of Practical Arts. Hitherto when similar con- 
ditions have arisen it has been necessary to choose the half that 
could be admitted either by lot or on the basis of scholarship. 
This year the existence of the vocational counselors rendered 
possible a different and a better procedure. The principal of 
each elementary school was sent a list of the boys in his school 
who had applied for admission to the High School of Com- 
merce, with the statement that only half could be admitted. 
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The request was made that the vocational counselor of the school 
select that half. The principal of the High School of Com- 
merce met the vocational counselors, explained the special work 
done in that school, and outlined the qualities that a boy must 
possess in order to succeed therein. The vocational counselors 
then approached the question of choosing the boys to be ad- 
mitted, having on the one hand some knowledge of the special 
qualities needed in that particular school, and, on the other hand, 
a knowledge of the tastes and aptitudes of the boy as shown by 
his work in the elementary school. The boys chosen by the 
vocational counselors were then admitted. A similar course 
was pursued with girls for the High School of Practical Arts, 
and it is hoped that this process of selection has brought into 
these schools a higher percentage of pupils fitted to do the work 
therein than could have been secured by either of the methods 
previously pursued. 

Somewhat different and less difficult than the problem of 
selecting a school is the work done in specific vocational schools, 
as illustrated in the High School of Commerce and the Trade 
School for Girls. 

Since the High School of Commerce was organized in 1906 
systematic instruction has been given with reference to existing 
business opportunities and the possibilities of each. Carefully 
prepared courses of lectures, based on accurate investigations of 
conditions in Boston and elsewhere, have been presented each 
year. The whole atmosphere of the school has been permeated 
with the idea of choosing wisely some particular business. The 
purpose of the school is not only to fit the boy for a commercial 
career, but to find that particular commercial career in which he 
gives promise of the greatest progress. In order to assist in the 
process of fitting each boy to his business a system of summer 
apprenticeship has been established. Prior to the summer vacation 
in 1909, and again in 1910, the School Committee appointed a 
man to have charge of the work of finding employment for the 
high-school boys during the summer in the business houses of 
the city. The business men have co-operated heartily in the plan. 
They agree to give the boys the best possible chance to obtain a 
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knowledge of the business and demonstrate their own fitness or 
unfitness for it. In particular, they agree not to hire the boy 
after school opens in September, even though he has shown 
special aptitude for the work in hand. By this means the busi- 
ness men have a sympathetic understanding of the aims of the 
school, the school appreciates more thoroughly the demands made 
upon the boys who enter business, and the boys obtain some 
insight into the relation of their school tasks to their life work. 

In the Trade School for Girls provision is made for a voca- 
tional assistant for each hundred girls. The school teaches cer- 
tain trades and the vocational assistant is charged with the duty 
of investigating conditions existing in these trades, in order to 
enable the school to adapt its course to the exact needs of busi- 
ness, and to provide accurate and up-to-date information avail- 
able for use of parents and pupils. 

It is the business of the vocational assistant to secure positions 
for graduates, and in this sense she conducts an employment 
bureau, but with the important difference that she knows both 
the conditions in the trade and the qualifications of the par- 
ticular girls, and, therefore, endeavors not merely to find a place 
for the girl, but a place where she will succeed. The work of the 
vocational assistant, however, but begins with finding a place for 
the girl. It is success that counts, and the vocational assistant 
is to keep track of her girls, know which ones succeed, and more 
especially which ones fail, and why they fail; to find for those 
who fail other places better suited to their abilities, or perchance 
advise them to return to school until they reach a degree of 
proficiency that will enable them to retain a position once 
obtained. 

On the moral side also the vocational assistant will have 
great effect. Before the girl leaves school, it is hoped that such 
a mutual relation of confidence and friendship will be established 
that any girl who finds herself at work in a shop or factory where 
conditions are improper, will report promptly to the vocational 
assistant, with the result that the girl will be placed in another 
position, and that no more girls will be sent to the shop or 
factory complained of until conditions are improved. When per- 
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chance a girl is placed in a position in which she cannot advance 
or from which she is discharged, the vocational assistant should 
be on hand to encourage and assist, to tide the girl over immedi- 
ate difficulty, and to find some other work wherein there is 
greater prospect of earning a living wage. 

In both of these schools it will be observed that the problem 
is that of selecting a particular business or trade within a com- 
paratively limited range from which the pupil, by entering the 
school, has elected to choose. Much broader and far more 
difficult is the task of selecting the school to which a boy or girl 
should go, or the calling that he should enter on leaving a school 
that has given him only general preparation. It is in this field 
that vocational direction will be most necessary. 

To secure information that is accurate is comparatively easy, 
but to give advice that is wise with reference to selecting a life 
calling is most difficult. He who gives advice must know 
not only the relative advantages of the different trades, businesses, 
and professions, but also the specific requirements for success 
in each. To determine what callings give greatest financial re- 
turns and to advise all pupils to seek those callings would be to 
ignore the element that will make advice valuable, namely, the 
careful consideration of the tastes, tendencies, and abilities of 
the pupils, in order that each pupil may be advised to select a 
calling in which the requirements for success are such that he 
may have reasonable expectation of meeting them. The voca- 
tional adviser must know business, to be sure, but he has much 
greater need to know boys. 

It is evident that a vast amount of scientific investigation 
must be made before any form of vocational advice can have any 
substantial and reliable scientific foundation. Outside of such 
elements as courtesy, tact, perseverance, courage, honesty, and 
the like, the factors that are really essential in any single busi- 
ness are as yet undetermined. The extent to which success in 
each calling depends upon the strength or accuracy of muscular 
reaction, upon the pertinacity and rapidity of mental asso- 
ciations, or upon any one of a dozen other lines of mental and 
motor activity, still waits solution in the laboratory of the experi- 
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mental psychologist. More difficult still is the determination of 
the exact qualifications of each particular boy; impossible, in 
fact, under any system of investigation that now exists or is 
likely to exist under conditions that will be readily applicable to 
thousands of children annually. When to these difficulties is 
added that of determining now with a boy in the adolescent 
period of rapid and turbulent change what will be his domi- 
nant, permanent characteristics when he has reached manhood, 
it becomes clear that even under the most careful guidance, the 
giving of vocational advice must still remain in the realm of the 
uncertain and problematical. 

To give advice as to selection of a life work must remain 
for the most part an appreciative art rather than an exact 
science. It will depend upon those attitudes of mind that are 
appreciative and interpretative, rather than upon those which 
are analytical and scientific. Both the parent and the expert voca- 
tional adviser are likely to be in error ; the parent because he is 
too near the life of the boy, knows him too intimately, loves him 
too well, and is too strongly prejudiced in his favor and too 
prone to exaggerate both his minor faults and his minor vir- 
tues, to enable him to judge with all wisdom as to the present 
condition or future promise of his child ; the psychological expert 
because he is too far from the child, too unacquainted with his 
attitudes of mind, his reactions under the stress and irritations 
of life conditions, too remote to receive the shy confidences of 
a fleeting moment when the child lifts but for a second the veil 
that covers many latent possibilities. Between the parent and 
the expert adviser, however, is the teacher, who possesses or 
should possess some of the characteristics of each. I do not 
mean that there is little use for expert vocational advice, but 
merely to emphasize that its greatest work must be done by utiliz- 
ing as its agents those who now furnish, and who will continue 
to furnish, ideals, incentives, and directions to a majority of all 
the pupils in school. 



